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I was home I could stay away from school, now and then, but here I 
have to go every day and the days are longer at that !" 

Infinite tact, patience and firmness are required in this work of 
instruction by the medical officers and the nurses, but the results are 
so evident, as well as far reaching, that they are counted well worth 
the effort put forth. Many of the corpsmen conceive a determination 
to study medicine, dentistry or pharmacy, or to obtain a higher educa- 
tion along other lines, and some enter Annapolis. 

The nurse is a very vital factor in the education of these men. 
Her opportunity is a broad one, not only for teaching nursing to these 
boys, for boys they are in years, the average age being eighteen, but 
also for helping to establish ideals and give a clearer conception 
of the larger things of life which are before them. When she realizes 
that she is helping train them for the Navy, and that they are the 
potential leaders in a community, she counts herself fortunate in 
thus helping forward the social work of our country. It is this 
realization which makes the work of the navy nurse worth the doing, 
and which makes the routine work but a small part of her duties. The 
nurse is always the educator, whether she is one consciously or not. 

The navy nurse needs not only to maintain her educational and 
ethical standards, but she needs constantly to improve on them, if she 
is going to "carry on" the ideals of nursing. The Navy Nurse Corps 
is a broad field for the specialized nurse educator. The corpsmen 
should have the maximum of nursing ideals, instruction, practice, 
and experience, in order to nurse the Navy sick on the high seas and 
at the shore stations where the nurse may not go. 



A NURSES' COLLEGE 
By Henry M. Stegman 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

The problem of increasing the enrollment at the training schools 
for nurses is primarily economic, although other factors exist. Agita- 
tion and publicity will stimulate recruiting, but in the long run, it is 
a question of dollars and cents or their equivalents. These schools have 
slipped back in the competition for the young women of the country 
because they have increased their inducements little or not at all, while 
other callings in the last few years have doubled the pay they offered. 
In addition, so many new fields have been opend for women that there 
is a diminished supply of entrants into the old and familiar occupa- 
tions. 

Raising the salaries of graduates is only a partial remedy. The 
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three long, lean years of study, with an actual outlay for numerous 
expenses, are a serious barrier. Large wages may be gained at once 
in many lines of trade. As a clear cut business proposition, there are 
arguments against entering the training school. 

The training school, in fact, is the neck of the bottle. Unless that 
situation is remedied, there can be no great hope from inducements 
to graduates. It should be borne in mind, too, that the demand for 
nurses is bound to increase more rapidly than the population. The 
percentage of persons rich enough to employ a graduate nurse is 
steadily growing. Furthermore, the health standards of the country 
are continually rising. Industrial plants, public institutions and 
communities are coming to recognize more and more the money value 
of preventive medicine and hygiene. All this means that, while speak- 
ing freely, the number of inhabitants of the United States increases 
arithmetically, the demand for expert nurses expands in geometrical 
ratio. 

One institution has recently met the situation squarely by a cash 
merit allowance. This is in addition to the former provision for 
clothes, laundry, food, lodging, textbooks, etc. Students whose records 
are good, will receive one hundred dollars at the end of their first 
year, one hundred and twenty-five dollars at the end of their second 
year, and one hundred and fifty dollars at graduation. Besides, there 
are money payments for overtime. Many hospitals will, of course, be 
unable to meet such an expenditure and must rely on other arguments. 
Would not a change in the name of these institutions of instruction 
be helpful? 

Originally, the title "training school for nurses" was entirely 
adequate ; they were just that. Now, however, is this phrase still ap- 
propriate? The best of these institutions now require a high school 
diploma of matriculants, and have a course of three years. A broad 
curriculum has gradually been attained. In some hospitals the 
laboratory courses in chemistry and bacteriology are of high grade. 
It is true that much of the instruction is not out of books, but out of 
life, but does not modern education regard such so-called practical 
studies of great value ? It is also true that the regular college course 
is four years, while the nurse undergoes only three years of training, 
but as far as actual time is concerned, the advantage is really with 
the nurse, for she is at her studies, theoretical and bedside, many more 
hours in the week than is the average college girl. Furthermore, she 
doesn't have those long vacations in summer, at Christmas, and at 
Easter, besides the single holidays. As regards concrete work per- 
formed, the nurse is surely as worthy of some degree as is her sister 
who achieves an A.B. or a B.S. 
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Whether her official ranking shall be G.N. for "Graduate Nurse," 
B.N. for "Bachelor of Nursing" (surely Latin is not necessary) or 
whether the present familiar R.N. be retained and made of greater 
significance, is of no serious moment. What is essential is that the 
nurse's labors and attainments should be recognized by a regular 
college degree which would officially stamp her calling as one of the 
learned professions. It is not meant that every school, no matter 
what its requirements, should be allowed to confer the degree. Of 
course, the whole subject would be under the jurisdiction of the 
government of each state, and no training school should be permitted 
to assume the name of Nurses' College unless its standards of 
matriculation and graduation warranted this promotion. Such a 
change of title should be no mere empty gratification of a desire to 
loom up larger in the public eye. 

School, as the word is usually employed in this country, denotes 
a lower grade of education. It is true that the normal schools have 
generally retained this designation, but it is possible that they will 
make a change. Teachers College in New York City, a part of 
Columbia University, long ago saw the advisability of such a recogni- 
tion of the dignity and value of pedagogic instruction. It is also true 
that within the great universities, the divisions of law, medicine, etc., 
are still called schools. This is to distinguish them from the college 
proper in which the academic subjects are taught. Even here the 
practice is not uniform, for there are various colleges of physicians 
and surgeons. 

College is the usual name for the institution in which students 
carry on their work after leaving high school. The best of the training 
schools for nurses are really colleges. Why should they not have 
their due and be legally known as just what they are? Nor is it 
merely a question of abstract justice. The sisterhood of nurses would 
be the gainer in substantial ways; their work in caring for the sick 
and in health propaganda would be broadened and strengthened. 
Common use is made of the term, "the profession of nursing," yet in 
the public estimation, this calling is certainly not on a level with law, 
medicine and theology. It it reasonable to expect the same considera- 
tion for the graduate of a training school for nurses as of a college? 
We have seen that the disparity in educational standards is not very 
great, if it really exists, but the very word "training" is unfortunate 
and depressing. "A school for nurses" wouldn't sound so bad, which 
might suggest the standing of the schools of law and medicine, but 
the "training" at once drags down the connotation. There are training 
schools for chauffeurs, massage operators and beauty parlor experts ; 
there the designation exactly describes the tuition. There are no 
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training school for clergymen or mining engineers or physicians. 
Where do the institutions for teaching nurses belong, — among such 
training schools, or among the colleges ? 

To come back to the original point of departure, recruiting for 
the nurse's vocation would be stimulated if the invitation were to come 
to a college instead of to a training school. The undergraduate would 
feel a new dignity and a new sense of responsibility. When her degree 
is conferred on her, she would deem herself entitled to more considera- 
tion then she now receives, and she would get it. An increase of 
salaries would gradually ensue. As a college graduate, the nurse 
in the private home would tend to have the social status of the family ; 
her visits in school work and social service would have a new import- 
ance, and her advice a new weight. In fine, she would come back to 
her own in far greater measure then she does now. Shall we not speed 
the day of the nurses' college? 



THREE CASES: THE THIRTEENTH CASE 

By Agnes James, R.N., and Katharine James 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

It was not till one night when Mary was balancing a little book 
she keeps, which is a cross between a ledger and a dairy, that she dis- 
covered that the case of the Vamplew child, was her thirteenth since 
graduating. She turned to me with an awed look : 

"Cordelia, isn't that the most remarkable thing you ever heard of ?" 
she breathed, and I admitted that it was. 

While Mary has lots of imagination, she is wholesomeness 
personified, and what she told me about that case, I knew to be the 
wide awake truth. Dr. Bleets, the children's specialist, called her and 
told her he wanted her for a very important little kid, an only child 
and heir to great possessions by all accounts, — at least he would be 
some day, if they could keep him alive. 

"Is it scarlet or measles or simply a feeding case, Doctor?" said 
Mary very respectfully, and old Bleets said it was not contagion, but 
what it was he did not know, and that he was hoping her intelligent 
cooperation would assist him. 

Mary turned from the telephone with a sigh, "I never before 
heard Dr. Bleets admit there was anything he did not know. I wonder 
if he thinks I'm Houdini or Madame Blavatsky. I think I'd rather be 
up against plain measles, then I can get my bearings." 



